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Providence and Human Decisions 


™ OD may have made the world’ declared 


Bertrand Russell, some decades ago “but 
there is no reason why man should not make it 
over.” “Data are being gathered,” wrote the psy- 
chologist William MacDougall, “for a science of 
society whose sure indications will enable us to 
guide the future evolution of the nation toward the 
highest ideals of a nation which we can conceive.” 
And only a few years ago a modern philosopher 
boasted: “A cosmic process has come to conscious- 
ness.—The task is to impose human purposes upon 
the cosmic process and shape the course of the 
flowing stream of events.” 

These are but random gleanings from the hymns 
of optimism and the vain illusions of budding omni- 
potence which modern men cherished only day 
before yesterday. The facts today are in ironic 
contradiction to these dreams. We are involved in 
universal insecurity; and there is no possibility of 
unequivocal human decisions, which might over- 
come the chaos of our day and “shape the course 
of the flowing stream of events.” The advocates 
of world government imagine that such a decision 
is within our reach, if only our fears could prompt 
us to a courageous act. But unfortunately world 
communities are not created by the fiat of a world 
government; nor can a world government be created 
out of whole cloth by the will of man. The same 
techniques by which we overcame the perils of nature 
have increased the perils of history. We are less 
in danger of the caprices of nature than our fathers 
were; but we are more dangerous to each other. 

The laboratories of scence produce new forms 
of power for man as if they were driven by some 
inexorable force, beyond the human will. Indivi- 
dual scientists undoubtedly will the immediate ends 
which they achieve; but no one wills the total con- 
sequence of our scientific advance; and no one 
seems to have a strong enough will to overcome 
the dangerous consequences of these new forms of 
power. At the moment television sets are being 
installed in American homes at the rate of a thou- 
sand per week. The immediate effect of this re- 
markable technical advance is a further vulgariza- 
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tion of our culture. The ultimate effect may differ 
from the immediate one; but much of what is still 
wholesome in our life will perish under the impact 
of this new visual aid before it will become a ser- 
vant of true culture. Prize-fights seem to be the 
best subjects of television. 

But the problem of television is minor compared 
with the new means of destruction which are con- 
stantly rolling out of the laboratories ; airplanes trav- 
eling faster than sound and guided automatically, 
atomic bombs and whatever may be brewed in the 
sphere of “biological warfare.” It would be wrong 
for modern man merely to capitulate to the worst 
possible consequences of these new forms of power 
and destruction. Every form of power may have 
a creative, as well as destructive use. But it is 
significant that the recent assumption of a technical 
age, that all of its new discoveries would redound to 
the glory of man and the welfare of the race, has 
been tragically refuted by the multiplication of 
inventions, the most obvious and immediate purpose 
of which is destructive. 

Yet we are called upon continuously to make 
fateful decisions about the future of our civilization. 
There will never be a situation in which even the ever 
wider and more complex patterns of history can an- 
nul human responsibility. But we might make our de- 
cisions with greater sanity, if we could also make 
them in greater humility. The Biblical faith in the 
Providence of God must again triumph over man’s 
sense of omnipotence before we can act with a 
proper sense of proportion. Either there is no pat- 
tern of history at all (in which case a cosmic 
caprice will finally destroy every sense of the mean- 
ing of life): or there is a pattern but it is beyond 
our comprehension and under a Sovereignty which 
we can only dimly discern. The rational man who 
thinks he can reduce the vast panorama of history 
to some simple pattern of rational intelligibility is 
just as big a fool as the powerful man who imagines 
that he can master historical destiny and bring all 
forces of nature and history under his dominion. 
The Biblical warning “Let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom and let not the mighty man glory in 








his might” was dismissed by modern culture as 
relevant to a day of man’s weakness but as mean- 
ingless in his day of strength. “Let religious people 
remember,” declared a “wise” man of our day, “that 
all of their sacred scriptures were written before 
man’s conquest of nature. Therefore they betray 
a sense of impotence which is meaningless today.” 

It may be worth noting that the communist cul- 
ture, the fanatic illusions of which are one of the 
greatest hazards to the world’s peace, thinks that its 
chief superiority over bourgeois culture lies in its 
ability to master history and not merely nature. 
“Mere knowledge,” declared Engels, “is not enough. 
What is necessary is a social act. When this act 
is accomplished and society has freed itself from 
the bondage in which it is now held, when therefore 
man not only proposes but also disposes, only then 
will the last extraneous force, reflected in religion, 
vanish.” The fanaticism of Communism springs 
to a large degree from the conviction that it is not 
a force in history, but a force which has mastered 
history. 


The life of man is brief and fragmentary. So 
also are the desires, hopes and achievements of his 


nations, cultures and civilizations. No collective 
strength of man is great enough to overcome the 
creaturely limits of human existence. No wisdom 
can comprehend all the factors which impinge upon 
our decisions or the consequences which flow from 
them. We must act with such wisdom and force 
as we have; but since neither are adequate for either 
the comprehension or the mastery of the total frame 
of life in which we must act, we must learn to live 
in the confidence that “He leadeth the blind by 
ways they know not of.” A part of the hysteria 
and despair of our day is the consequence of yes- 
terday’s disappointed pride. Our actions are devoid 
of charity because they have not been prompted by 
humility. We are deficient in staying power be- 
cause there is not enough faith in the Lord of 
tomorrow to supplant the refuted idea that we are 


the masters of tomorrow. 
R. N. 


The Spiritual Situation Among Students 
in Germany 


HYLA STUNTZ 


UCH has been written about continuing Naz- 

ism in Germany, about nihilism and disil- 
lusion about lost generations and totalitarian minds. 
When I went to Germany over a year and a half 
ago to help set up and direct the CIMADE Student 
Center in Mainz, I had read a good deal about these 
things and believed very little of it, doubting them 
as European prejudices or traditional categories. 
My judgments about the situation among students 
in Germany have been forced upon me by more than 
a year’s intensive work among students in the Uni- 
versity of Mainz, some contact with students in 
Berlin, and student conferences in the Western 
zones. Within the CIMADE team, where we rep- 
presented France, Switzerland, and the United 
States, we were continually engaged in a process 
of cross checking, of criticism and revision in re- 
gard to our understanding of the spiritual, cultural 
and political situation in which we were working. 
We also had the opportunity to discuss our findings 
from time to time with three older German friends, 
pastors, whose objectivity of judgment and depth 
of insight were of great value to us. All three of 


them were members of the confessional church. 

None of the students we knew still believed in 
National Socialism, nor did they know other students 
who did. This does not mean that Nazism has dis- 
appeared, for very few indeed are those who do not 
bear with them out of their Hitler Jugend years, 
consciously or unconsciously, certain attitudes, ways 
of thinking, emotional conditionings whose charac- 
ter is clearly National Socialist. A few maintain that 
there are values to be salvaged from the wreckage ; 
others are in reaction to everything they knew of 
National Socialism; most are not at all clear as to 
what they think. That in which they had believed 
has failed, but they have found no compelling alter- 
native. 

Their training from childhood under National 
Socialism has left students with certain important 
handicaps in facing the breakdown of this system. 
Many visiting speakers found a marked intellectual 
immaturity in comparison with students in other 
European countries and in comparison with Ger- 
man intellectual standards before Hitler. This is 
partly because they have been disarmed in many 
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ways. For instance, they have had no experience 
in seeking truth. A totalitarian system ordains the 
truth and questions are not encouraged. When one 
is used to reading in the newspapers a single version 
of events and their meaning, it is difficult to know 
what to do when suddenly confronted with five 
widely differing interpretations. A student in Mainz 
one day was astonished and disturbed by the realiza- 
tion that with five versions one could be fairly sure 
of knowing more nearly what was going on than 
with one official statement in a totalitarian state. He 
wanted the one official paper to be better. 


This lack of experience in seeking truth means 
that rumors go around very quickly and that their 
basis in fact is rarely asked. Facts have little bind- 
ing force against the pressure of prejudices and 
feelings. This is perhaps part of the reason why 
many of the young people find it possible simply 
to reject as untrue the accounts of what went on in 
occupied countries and in the concentration camps 
under the Nazi regime. It is also part of the reason 
for a very baffling historical naivete. They have 
been given no basis for judgment, no norms of 
criticism which were valid for criticising the system 
under which they lived, and so valid beyond that 
system and its destruction. Thus even intellectually 
the great majority must begin the task of spiritual 
reconstruction by first forging the instruments with 
which to work. 


At present many students make little distinction 
between feeling and logical reasoning as a basis for 
accepting something as true, and whether intention- 
ally or not, feeling is given priority by a good many, 
except in scientific matters. We waged a constant 
battle against students’ accepting what we said be- 
cause they liked us rather than because it was true. 
If they have confidence in a person they will still 
follow rather blindly. A conference was held in 
which a speaker with a kindly and winning per- 
sonality had stirred the students with an idealism 
completely unrelated to the realities and possibili- 


ties of their situation, and some of them were 


troubled by the fact that the CIMADE team was 
critical of what had been said. After some discus- 
sion they were able to see that the shining goals 
which had been set before them were quite irrele- 
vant to the real situation which they had to face. 
They were not therefore willing to reject them, 
maintaining that it was good for them to be stirred 
by such visions, yet having no answer for the suf- 
fering and danger in the disillusionment which such 
idealism inevitably creates. 


This discussion took place not with run-of-the- 
mill students, but with a group which had already 
done considerable thinking, and here feeling (Gefiihl) 
had won over reasoning. Under the Nazi system 
emotion and feeling were skillfully maneuvered 
into the service of National Socialism and then 
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exalted as reliable guides. And now the danger 
that subjectivity will disintegrate into relativism is 
not clear, for the Gefiihl was held to be a national 
constant. 

The lack of bases for judgment makes it possible 
for students to assert astonishingly incompatible 
things without realizing the difficulties. It means 
also that criticism is largely destructive and ir- 
responsible. The idea of the need for a consistent 
criticism or the idea that the right to negative criti- 
cism involves the responsibility for thinking out 
constructive alternatives, are still very new to them. 
In any authoritarian system which works from the 
top down, criticism becomes “griping,’ for con- 
structive criticism is not appreciated from subor- 
dinates. In a totalitarian state this becomes true 
in the intellectual realm as well as all others. 


Some of the other elements in the heritage from 
the past are so well known that I need hardly more 
than mention them here. Traditionalism still stands 
rigidly among them. Although authorities come 
and go, there is still a great respect for Authority, 
and Order is a more meaningful category than Free- 
dom. A theological student, one of the leaders, 
maintains that Germans are incapable of democ- 
racy. “It is part of our nature,” he said; “we need 
to be ruled by a strong authority. Look at all the 
political parties we have already.” Another student 
was disturbed by the idea of a student Christian 
movement whose members were within the church, 
but whose direction was free of ecclesiastical con- 
trol, as in France, because it made for disorder 
in the structure of the church. Militarism and 
nationalism are also very much a part of this com- 
plex picture, as would be expected from their exal- 
tation under the Nazi system. But they are being 
questioned like all else and discussed among stu- 
dents. Some of the students would gladly go back 
to the excitement and simple coherence of life as 
part of a great military effort. Most of them are 
thoroughly sick of war and live constantly in fear 
of it, yet they would go into it willingly again if it 
would offer any sort of solution to the present 
problems. 


Two facts about the spiritual situation in Ger- 
many today are all-pervasive and qualify the whole 
complex. They are contradictory, but closely inter- 
related, for they come out of the deep insecurity 
which has been produced by national and ideological 
defeat. One is the profound anxiety and fear 
(Angst) before all decision or commitment, the 
recoil from all systems, belief, or responsible action. 
The other is the equally deep searching for some 
adequate metaphysical structure because of the in- 
tolerability of meaninglessness. These two things 
are at war with one another, and each in a sense is 
a result of the other. 

“Konnen wir iiberhaupt etwas glauben ?’—Can 








we believe at all, in anything? This is the question 
that students, clearly or confusedly, have been ask- 
ing most often and most earnestly. The depth of 
the disillusion and disruption which has resulted 
from the breakdown of the Nazi Weltanschauung 
is great. One student who had believed passion- 
ately in Nazism, had believed that the victory of the 
New Order was part of the nature of the universe, 
was still recovering from the shock of finding at 
the end of the war a defeated Germany, the uni- 
verse still intact, and herself still alive. The kind 
of metaphysical smash-up through which most of 
them have gone leaves the marks of skepticism, 


deep doubts, the attempt to avoid the possibilities of. 


another such disillusionment, anxiety pervading 
everything. 

The excuse of “no time” for the discussion of po- 
litical or religious issues often (though not always) 
covers a skepticism in regard to the fruitfulness or 
relevance of such efforts. The Christian students 
have, added to their doubts, a bad conscience for 
doubting, and often attempt to retain the security of 
remaining within their traditional religious struc- 
ture at the expense of honesty with themselves. 
Others in the name of honesty and realism take a 
dark satisfaction in applying an acid negativity 
which refuses to see anything positive in the situa- 
tion at all. Their security lies in the belief that one 
cannot fall into the well if one is already at the 
bottom. They dare not hope for fear of the suffer- 
ing of deception, and yet they certainly do not 
escape suffering. This attitude is not simply the 
result of disillusion, but contains also a certain 
romanticism which tends to exaggerate the tragic 
element and glory in it. 


Doubt and anxiety enter even into the relationship 
between students. They de not trust each other 
enough to talk together about the things that really 
trouble them. I have never known so many lonely 
people as at the University of Mainz. One evening 
at the end of the semester a student who had always 
been politely reserved with us came in and wanted 
to talk, and it all came out in a great rush. He was 
relieved and glad that the semester was over. He 
had had appalling doubts concerning his Christian 
faith and had not been able to talk with anyone 
about them, for he was in a position of responsi- 
bility in the Protestant student parish. And now 
he would no longer have to put up the front of 
believing what he doubted. And then tumbling out 
upon the heels of this came the story of a whole 
life of such loneliness. He said with sudden in- 
tensity, “You may think it was hard for the Jews 
in Germany, but in some ways it wasn’t as hard as 
for those who were only one quarter Jew!” At 
the age of eleven he had for some reason begun to 
suspect a terrible thing—that there was Jewish 
blood in his family. He dared say nothing of his 





suspicion to anyone, but set about secretly trying te 


to find out if it were true. Somehow he came upon | su 
documents which confirmed his fears. Then began su 
a life of suffering and loneliness. At school he | ta 
had to guard his bitter secret so carefully, to watch | th 
every step lest he betray anything by a gesture or i oar 
a false reaction. And the fact that he was at the tic 
head of the class and chosen a leader in the Hitler an 
Jugend only made the secret more terrible. At all 
home also he had to pretend that nothing was wrong, W: 


for his parents had tried so hard to protect him 
from this awful knowledge, and knowing that he 


knew would only be an added burden of suffering pe 
for them. He dared not speak of it with his brother, on 
who perhaps did not know and must be spared the pr 
knowledge if possible. This went on for five years. oy 
His brother was called into the army, and the night ite 
before he was to leave they talked together at last. | oe 
The older brother had also known. He was killed at 
soon afterward on the Russian front. And the life he 
of loneliness went on. Even now at Mainz no one | “dl 
knew his terrible secret. He had never told anyone | - 
except his brother, and now us,—foreigners, Chris- : tI 
tians, who could be expected to judge differently. _ 
Another student in discussing the rarity of friend- in 
ships and the mistrust said, ‘““We have had our social ri 
relations organized for us so long that we do not 
know how to make friends any more. And then— | ; 
one never knows who is reporting things to French | sit 
or American or German intelligence divisions.” jst 
Reaction to the militarily ordered life of the es 
Hitler Jugend and the war years has thrown most thi 
students into an exaggerated individualism and re- the 
sistance to any restraints placed on personal free- a 
dom. The idea of community is one of the most the 
difficult for them to understand, and one of the most the 
appreciated when once experienced. At the begin- the 
ning of the Mainz work camp last summer some of | thr 
the German students would walk deliberately in the | a 
other direction when the bell rang for meetings or the 


meals. They all found by the end of the camp the | Ge 
corporate life of the group, made possible only by 


ad : wa 

the voluntary limitation of certain freedom, gave the | the 
opportunity for a much deeper and fuller expression _™ 
of the individual person, than did the assertion of thi 
individuality by the negation of all limitations upon | te 
personal freedom. thee 
Another point at which the pervasive fear and | pec 
anxiety are seen is in the fact that students, who are | the 
perfectly willing to discuss some issue, withdraw in 
when it comes to committing themselves to any re- | on 
sponsible action concerning it. At a week-end con- | Ha 
ference of professors and students on “What is a anc 
University?” the students had taken active part in | tru 
the discussions and toward the end they had made ] 
good practical suggestions of things that should be | Th 
done in the university to help it better fulfill its func- | ten 


tion. When we asked for volunteers for commit- dea 
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tees which would work on carrying into effect the 
suggestions that had been made, the students were 
suddenly silent and withdrawn. The French Protes- 
tant chaplain stationed in Berlin during the past 
three and a half years has said that German youth 
are living in terms of a “de-democratization” ques- 
tionnaire, say 1970, regarding all the organizations 
and activities in which they have participated under 
all the regimes between now and then, and they 
want to be able to put NONE after each question. 


The disillusion, in the face of the fact that so 
much of what Nazi propaganda assured them was 
true they now find to be untrue, means that they 
are cautious and skeptical about accepting any other 
propaganda, be it “re-education” or something else. 
They are cynical about words, and so experience is 
doubly important. They take military government 
as a demonstration of democracy. Of course it is 
not, but it is what they see and must deal with. This 
indicates not only the significance of the way in 
which military government is run, but also the im- 
portance of non-official groups which provide some 
other kind of demonstration, such as the work of 
relief teams, the experience in summer work camps, 
in international student centers, conferences, and in- 
ternational seminars. 


The second pervasive fact about the spiritual 
situation among students in Germany is that the 
students are searching for some final understanding 
of life that will answer their needs and deliver 
them from their fears. One of the most hopeful 
things in the whole picture is that they know that 
they are in need in a profound inward sense. They 
are asking the fundamental questions about life and 
they are asking them with urgency. In spite of 
the movement of withdrawal and fear within them, 
there is a grasping out for everything that will break 
through the walls of their long isolation and bring 
new possibilities into the situation. Among many 
there is an eager interest in the world outside of 
Germany, but this interest is generally limited to 
ways in which that “outside world” is relevant for 
the solving of their problems. They were not in- 
terested in knowing what French young people were 
thinking, but in what the French were thinking 
about them, and it was a considerable shock when 
the reply was often made that the French young 
people are not thinking about them at all. Part of 
their seeking is often an exaggerated self-analysis 
in relation to those around them, and this is true 
on the national as well as on the personal level. 
However, the knowledge of need and the seeking 
and openness are there. How long this will remain 
true is hard to say. At least it is there now. 

But there is a negative side to this seeking too. 
The romantic strain and the entweder ... oder 
tendency lead students to dramatize things and to 
deal in superlatives. Germany under Hitler was in 
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the category of superlatives—the super-race, the 
super-state. Germany is still in this category, but 
now she is the country which is suffering most, 
whose youth are most hopeless, whose future is 
darkest. Everything is serious and all suffering 
is tragic. The capacity to laugh at one’s self is 
rare. And then the absolute that so many of them 
are seeking is finally destructive. They are search- 
ing for an absolute which will free them from the 
painful necessity of daily doubt and decision, of 
living from day to day, of choosing what is a little 
better against what is a little worse. They are 
looking for the perfect possibilities of perfect action, 
and so the ordinary possibilities, which are far from 
perfect, are either unreal or not worth their while. 
They are looking for an absolute which destroys 
the relative possibilities of life instead of making 
them meaningful. Here again there are elements 
of romanticism and of “totalitarian thinking’”—the 
entweder . . . oder mentality which will have all or 
nothing. Philosophically they feel that they must 
know the final metaphysical answer about the uni- 
verse before they can make any judgments about 
the relation of Vernunft and Gefiihl. Politically 
they demand the absolute solution to the interna- 
tional and national problems as the prior condition 
for working out better laws regarding juvenile 
delinquency. They are waiting for the perfect 
political party before doing anything in politics. 
They are looking for the perfect friend with whom 
there will be absolute communion, and because they 
do not find him, they have no friends. They are 
seeking for the “real self,” an absolute self, which 
makes everyday life unreal and pushes the person 
down into a deep pessimism because of the inability 
to be that absolute self. A student came to the 
center troubled and discouraged because he could 
not be his “real self.” He said he was always play- 
ing a part, never really himself, never really ex- 
pressing what was deepest in him. When asked 
what this “real self” was like, he gave four instances 
of occasions when he had been his “real self.” They 
are significant for they indicate something that is 
in many ways typical of his contemporaries. One 
instance was in the spring as a boy when he had 
lain on his back in the grass, another time, under 
enemy fire, he had rescued his captain who was 
severely wounded; again, when he had brought 
people out of a burning building during a bad air 
raid in Berlin he had been this real self; and also 
when he was at full gallop on his horse. These 
were all moments of exaltation when he was caught 
up by something beyond himself which freed him 
from the necessity of decision. He had not even 
considered the possibility of not going to his cap- 
tain’s aid, and in this sense his action did indeed 
express his “real self.” But the limitation of his 
real self to this moment of exaltation beyond am- 








biguity and decision, to moments of self-loss in the 
intoxication with nature or speed or combat is the 
destructive side of this idealism. For the exalted 
“real self” is incapable of dealing with the hard 
problems of every day living and finally denies them 
any real meaning. This does not mean that the 
absolute sought is not often very close to Christian 
conceptions of goodness, and with the knowledge of 
God’s grace and forgiveness much in this idealism 
could become relevant and constructive instead of 
the source of pessimism and despair. 


A very brief word must be said about the Chris- 
tian students. At a conference of student leaders 
of the protestant Studentengemeinde in western 
Germany the problem of the place of the Christian 
group in the university as a whole was discussed in 
terms “Concentration or Mission.” They were 
concerned because they had more than enough to 
do within their own group trying to help students 
work their way through, from doubt to faith, but 
felt also that this concentration and deepening with- 
in the group was closing it to other students and 
cutting off contact with them. Because of a certain 
rigidity and traditionalism many of these groups 
are criticized by other students as self-righteous 
and narrow. Sometimes this criticism is not justi- 
fied. But there is a temptation within the Christian 
groups to make of the Church of Orthodoxy an 
absolute which will provide a bulwark against con- 
fusion and insecurity. This kind of criticism, 
however, is certainly not justified in regard to the 
leaders among the Christian students. Those at 
the Studentengemeinde conference, many of those 
whom I met in Berlin, and the leaders among the 
students at Mainz were some of the most living, 
mature, free Christian young people I have known, 
exceptions to many of the generalities I have made 
about students in Germany, exceptions because they 
have gone through and surmounted these things. 

There is no simple answer to the kind of spiritual 
situation in which German students must go for- 
ward. In the end they must find their own an- 
swers to the difficult questions that are forced upon 
them. They are going to be influenced in a large 
measure by the way international politics goes, by 
policies of military governments, by economic fac- 
tors, by the success or failure of German democracy, 
etc. During the year I was in Germany these fac- 
tors were making students steadily more hopeless 
and resigned. Recent letters say this hopelessness 
is growing even among the younger students. It 
is obvious that the questions students are asking 
and the kind of difficulties they encounter demand 
answers which are in a religious dimension. And 
they must be answered finally at this level if they 
are going to be answered at all. The truth that the 
Christian faith proclaims concerning God and man 
and history is alone adequate to a situation so full 


of suffering and bafflement. Standing with the 
students in the midst of their perplexities I have 
often and probably naively given thanks to God 
that his Word is so centrally and uniquely relevant, 
that He knows so well how to speak to His children. 


Communication 
Dear Sir: 


...1 think you are doing a superb job with your 
brief leaflet. I get more out of it than from any 
other religious publication. The thinking is ’way 
out in front of most others, yet at the same time 
most relevant to present day needs. I personally 
hope you will keep the publication brief. I work 
very hard in the public schools, and am overwhelmed 
already at the flood of words and publications that 
come into our home. It is a relief to find much 
that is provocative condensed into such a nice small 
sheet as yours. 

... Because of its brevity, sincerity and by God’s 
grace, it achieves a profound and practical relevance, 
without any mundane vanity... . 


MRS. HENRY WILSON 
Morganton, North Carolina. 


Reports Communists in Tsinan 
Permit Missionary Activity 


Nine Christian missionaries—seven of them Ameri- 
cans—are in Communist-held Tsinan where they are all 
carrying on their normal activities. 

This was disclosed by the Rev. Richard Bryant, 
American Presbyterian who got permission from Red 
officials to travel from Tsinan to Tsingtao. From 
Tsingtao he went to Shanghai by plane. 

According to Mr. Bryant, who plans to return to 
Tsinan shortly, Communist authorities there have thus 
far not restricted the movements of the missionaries 
within the city. Neither have they interfered with the 
work of the universiy, school or hospital, he added. 

Mr. Bryant reported that many of the university stu- 
dents had wanted to leave, fearing they would be im- 
pressed into Communist service, but Red officials or- 
dered them to remain, telling them they would not be 
taken from their studies. 

There was no disorder when the Communists first 
entered the city, Mr. Bryant disclosed. Troops main- 
tained order and civil authorities took over without 
apparent friction. Chinese residents, however, are 
“watchfully awaiting” developments. 

He further reported that the Communists appeared 
not so much antagonistic to religion as indifferent to 
it—Religious News Service. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Czech Education Minister 
Hits at Protestants 


A recent speech by Minister of Education Zdenek 
Nejedly indicates that the policy of the Communist- 
dominated government will be to favor the Czechoslo- 
vak church over other Protestant bodies. This church 
was formed after the first world war when large num- 
bers of Czech Catholics broke away from Rome. 

The Czechoslovak church was the only Protestant 
group which signed a protest in November against a 
pastoral letter issued by the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
urging the faithful to “close ranks” in defense of church 
rights. 

In his address, the text of which has just become 
available, Nejedly commended the Czechoslovak church 
for its protest and criticized other Protestant churches 
for having failed to “take a more positive stand for the 
present government.” 

“Let us ... not conceal that not everything is as it 
should be in Protestant circles,” Nejedly declared. 
“Their councils represent themselves as the old guard 
of the Czech, Hussite tradition. But just as the Catho- 
lic has his Vatican, the Protestant has his kin, especially 
in the Anglo-Saxon world.—Religious News Service. 


Priest Says Mindszenthy 
Arrest Not Anti-Church Move 


The arrest of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenthy should 
not be regarded as an anti-church gesture nor a pun- 
ishment of the whole Catholic church in Hungary, 
Father Istvan Balogh, leader of the Independent Demo- 
cratic Party, declared in a political address from Buda- 
pest. 

Formerly Under-Secretary of State in the Hun- 
garian Cabinet, Father Balogh came under ecclesias- 
tical censure last September when he was suspended 
from all priestly functions for refusing to refrain from 
“further political activities.’ He has constantly 
clashed with Cardinal Mindszenthy over political mat- 
ters. 

Father Balogh described the arrest of Cardinal 
Mindszenthy as the result of the latter’s “political 
blunders,” for which the church generally, he said, 
should not be held accountable. 

Referring to reported new negotiations by the gov- 
ernment for an agreement with the Catholic church 
in Hungary, Father Balogh said these overtures were 
“better late than never.” He expressed confidence 
“that the wisdom and sense of responsibility of the 
Hungarian bishops will guide the church from its 
present dire crisis to safety.”—Religious News Service. 


French Catholic Leaders Warn 
Against “Progressive Christians” 


Roman Catholic leaders in this country (France) 
are concerned over the rise of an organization known 
as the Union of Progressive Christians. 

A number of French prelates have already denounced 
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the Union. The Committee for the Defense of Chris- 
tian Civilization is the latest body to warn against the 
Union’s activities. 

According to the Committee, the Union of Progres- 
sive Christians is a Communist group that “pretends 
to be composed of only authentic Christians, anxious 
to respect the traditional teachings of the church with 
regard to economic and social matters and at the same 
time to help install a ‘democratic’ regime of the Eastern 
type.” 

Union spokesmen, meanwhile, insist that Catholics 
and Protestants should unite in “a vast front for the 
defense of peace.” This front, in turn, they maintain, 
must put into power “a government which will break 
the ties that bind France to American plans for ag- 
gression.” 

As one Union leader put it: 

“We judge collaboration with the Communists neces- 
sary because we think like them about the problem of 
the future of France, and because we feel that the 
Marshall Plan is leading us to rearmament and war, 
and that our government is dishonoring France by its 
policy of colonial wars.”—Religious News Service. 


Displaced Persons Arrive 


A thin trickle of DP’s begins to flow into American 
homes and jobs. A second boatload arrived recently at 
Boston and was warmly welcomed by church and wel- 
fare workers and Governor Bradford of Massachusetts. 
This brought to a total of 1600 those who have entered 
under the Congressional Act of last June. Of this num- 
ber about 300 are Protestants —Church World Service. 


Church Aid Meets Needs 
in Iron Curtain Lands 


Despite world crises and international fears and dis- 
trust, the American churches are carrying on their 
ministry of aid abroad, giving assistance wherever it is 
needed, regardless of religious or political beliefs. 

Guided by these principles, the churches have been 
able to give assistance in many areas of need forbidden 
to other agencies. For many months CWS shipments 
have been going to Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Hungary, Bulgaria and through Hilfswerk into 
the Russian zone of Germany including Berlin. 
Churches, seminaries, orphanages, deaconess homes, 
pastors, theological students and laymen have been 
aided by gifts such as clothing, milk powder, religious 
literature, and church equipment. 


—Church World Service. 


Proposes Anglican Financial 
Support of South India Church 


Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, proposed that the Anglican Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel divert 20 per cent of its funds 
to a separate account for the Church of South India. 
Formed in 1947, the South India Church represents 
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a ‘union of former Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian 
and Congregational groups. 

In a communication to society subscribers, Dr. Fisher 
said his suggestion was offered as a solution to the 
problem of Anglican support for the South India 
Church. 

The problem arose because of the lack of full inter- 
communion between the South India group and the 
Church of England. This has made it impossible for 
the gospel propagation society to use its special funds 
from 1949 onwards for support of Anglican mission- 
aries who joined the South India Church.—Religious 
News Service. 


Flier Back in Japan 
as Missionary 

A youthful American clergyman has started his 
missionary work in Japan. 

What sets the Rev. Jacob Deshazer of Madras, Ore., 
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apart is the fact that nearly seven years ago he was 
trying to kill Japanese as a member of the famous Gen. 
Doolittle bombing mission against Tokyo. 

“T am very glad to be with you this morning,” the 


young clergyman said in his first sermon. “I am look- 
ing forward to a wonderful time with you.” 

He spoke at the Free Methodist Church in a Tokyo 
suburb. The church was completed by Japanese mem- 
bers of the Free Methodist Church of North America 
only a few days earlier. About 180 persons, including 
several American soldiers, were in the congregation. 

Mr. Deshazer was captured by the Japanese after 
bombing Tokyo. Imprisoned, he was _ subsequently 
given a Bible by a sympathetic guard. Reading the 
Bible led to his conversion and when the war ended he 
entered college after volunteering for full-time mis- 
sionary service abroad.—Religious News Service. 


Anglicans, Free Churchmen Report 
Progress Toward Intercommunion 


Further progress toward intercommunion between 
the Church of England and other Protestant bodies in 
sritain was announced in a statement issued by Angli- 
can and Free church leaders who met at a closed con- 
ference in London. 

The meeting was the latest in a series of discussions 
between Anglican and Free church leaders inaugurated 
early last year in response to an appeal by Dr. Geoffrey 
Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury. Preaching 
at Cambridge in 1946, Dr. Fisher said the time had 
come for free exchanges of ministers and ministries 
between the Church of England and non-Anglican 
churches. 

The conference reported it had approved the “ap- 
proach” to intercommunion outlined by Dr. Fisher, 
and had reached agreement on “a wide range of beliefs, 
including the most fundamental points of faith.” In 
addition, it said, it had agreed on a series of prelimi- 
nary affirmations concerning the church and the min- 
istry. 

it was announced that questions requiring further 
elucidation will be formulated on both sides as a guide 
to future discussions. Meanwhile, a brief interim 
report will be presented to Dr. Fisher and Free church 
authorities—Religious News Service. 


Release of Army Chaplains 
from Imprisonment in Russia 


The Evangelical Press Service, of Bethel-Bielefeld, 
learns that certain chaplains of the German armed 
forces have now returned home from the Soviet Union, 
together with civil internee pastors. This is remark- 
able inasmuch as it was originally stated by the Rus- 
sian authorities that there was as little prospect of 
Army chaplains being released as of staff officers. 


—E. P. S., Geneva. 


Author in This Issue 


Hyla Stutz has recently returned to the United States 
after three years in France and Germany, where she 
worked with CIMADE (Comite Inter-Movement Aupres 
Des Eveacues). 
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